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FACT &® COMMENT 


NE of the customs of the department store 

that is open to criticism is the. policy of 

“mark-downs,” covering, as it does, anything and 
everything. 

We understand the attitude of the merchan- 
dise man; we can appreciate the attitude of the 

financial department. Stocks 
When the Policy must be reduced, money must 
of Mark-Downs be collected. But don’t be- 
Is Injudicious. lieve that a Rembrandt will 

sell any quicker by marking it 
down from $50,000 to $45,000, or a lace bed- 
spread will sell any quicker by marking it down 
from $1,500 to $1,395. 

No woman, and for that matter, no man, can 
determine the value of high quality articles 
whether furniture or fabric. And yet these 
“mark-downs” apply indiscriminately to every- 
thing in stock, from hand-woven laces and 
tapestries to best quality furniture. 
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Price reduction is all right where it is con- 
ducive to moving the stock, but it doesn’t move 
this kind of a stock.* 

The department store is an unnecessary loser 
in following this indiscriminate system and 
arouses the ill will of the exclusive dealer in fine 
goods for this unnecessary slaughter of values. 


geo average salesman is not interested in 
policies or constructive theories, he wants 
results. He wants them every day. It is the ob- 
ject of the salesman to sell 
The Simplicity goods and sell them in the most 
Styles Reduce expeditious manner possible. 
Volume Sales. As a result, there has been a 
predisposition on the part of the 
salesmen in many department stores to stimulate 
counter sales by explaining to the customer that 
the styles in draping were all simple and that with 
the purchase of the goods before her, she could 
easily make up her own draperies. 
To be sure the salesman is encouraged in 
this thought by the fashion magazines and certain 








decorators, and this simplicity preachment has 
gone so far that beautiful laces and damasks and 
dignified window treatments have disappeared to 
a great degree, and have been displaced in many 
cases by trivial treatments. 

With the decorator this “simplicity” has not 
lessened the cost of decoration. It has merely 
robbed the window to put four coats of paint on 
the wall, and where it has been favored by com- 
mercial salesmen who didn’t wish to be bothered 
by complex cutting and draping, it has had the 
result of pushing quick sales of yard goods, but 
has reduced the ultimate quantity required and 
the ultimate quality. 

But the world swings in cycles and we be- 
lieve we have reached about the end of the sim- 
plicity vogue. All it needs is intelligent co-opera- 
tion of the department manager to lift it out of 
the rut. The laws of evolution have taken us 
out of the Louis XV and the Louis XVI periods 
and through the Mission period, over which the 
tailor-made girl presided with severity. It has 
taken us out of the mission period with its hard 
lines and burlap covered walls, and we are ap- 
proaching by natural means a period of restora- 
tion, not the restoration of over-elaborate drap- 
eries like that of the late eighties, when mantels, 
easels and doorways were draped and festooned, 
but to a drapery period in accord with improved 
taste. 

We believe that we are rapidly reaching a 
point where the old French draperies will be used, 
not in their irrepressible voluptuousness, but 
suitably modified. 





AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 

HERE has been a great deal written upon 

the psychology of color. Scientists main- 
tain that color has a direct mental as well as phy- 
sical effect, even a muscular effect. Colors are 
called loud colors or quiet colors, exciting or en- 
ervating colors, and unquestionably a color has 
its temperamental influences. 

However, it remained for a very practical 
man, in a very practical institution, the East View 
Penitentiary, in Westchester County, to deter- 
mine by experiment exactly how far this tem- 
peramental influence extends. 

Warden Warren McClellan is endeavoring 
to find out what effect colors have on criminals. 
The walls of all cells are to be treated in different 
colors, and the prisoners are to be watched for 
results. 


CHENEY BROS. EXHIBITION AT SOUTH 
MANCHESTER. 
7 RESPONSE to a very general interest 
among people who were unable to see the ex- 
hibition in New York, the great exhibition that 
Cheney Bros. made at the International Silk 
Show was moved almost bodily down to South 
Manchester, and set up at Cheney Hall, where it 
was shown during the week of the 13th to the 
19th, augmented by additional features, raw silk, 
yarns, ribbons and neckties. 

Mr. Greenley, who supervised the interior 
decorations at the Grand Central Palace, also 
arranged the background at Cheney Hall. 

All South Manchester turned out, together 
with mill employees and the New England trade, 
trains running from Boston to accommodate 
them. 

On the morning of the 16th, one hundred 
and twenty-five New York guests of the firm left 
the Grand Central Station on a special train— 
four private cars and a diner. They remained 
in South Manchester for the day, returning at 
ten o'clock in the evening. If there were any in 
the party who had not seen the Silk Show at the 
Grand Central Palace, the trip to South Man- 
chester was an experience long to be remembered. 





PRESENTATION TO LEON S. FOX. 
T THE weekly meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Upholstery Association of 
America, on Wednesday, March 9, Leon S. Fox, 
who retired from the presidency at the end of 
the year, was presented with a handsome bronze 
ship’s clock, suitably engraved, the presentation 
being made in behalf of his fellow officers and 
members of the board of governors of 1920. 
Harry B. Hall, chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors, made the presentation in behalf of the 
board. Mr. Fox expressed his appreciation of 
the gift and at the same time took occasion to 
express his thanks to the board and to the mem- 
bership at large for the ready support that had 
been accorded him during his year of service in 
office. 





CHICAGO CARPET CLUB ELECTION. 
The Chicago Carpet and Upholstery Club 
held their annual election during February. The 
men who took office were as follows: President, 
John M. Young; vice-president, Walter O. 
Luthy ; secretary, Samuel L. Wand; treasurer, L. 
S. Tiffany. 
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LIVING ROOM IN THE HOME OF A POPULAR NOVELIST 


Cosmo Hamilton is an enthusiastic collector of antiques. The illustration shows several excellent examples. 
See article on page 79. 
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A NEW USE FOR LACES AND DRAPERY MATERIALS 


Illustration, by our staff artist, of a show window for a hat concern, using filet lace and velours as a back- 
ground instead of the usual wood panels. See article on opposite page. 



































A NEW FIELD FOR THE DECORATOR 


HERE is no better advertising than the 
show-window. If the store is on a busy 
street, the show-window appeals to big passing 
crowds. If it is not, the show-window will either 
attract or prejudice the visitors brought to the 
store by other advertising, so that the value of a 
good window cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
In every city, town or village in this country 
a big business can be done by the upholsterer and 
the decorator in planning the character of show- 
windows of all sorts of stores, as a background 
against which the display manager is to arrange 
his offerings. 

In the last ten years it has become almost 
universal to build the show-window with a back- 
ground of wood 
paneling, sometimes 
with the woodwork 
reaching to the top of 
the windows, some- 
times not. Thus the 
show-window has be- 
come a cabinet- 
maker’s job, with the 
result that there is no 
novelty or newness in 
such windows, no 
matter what the cost. 
Sometimes the panel- 
ing is of a superior 
character. Sometimes 
it is painted wood or 





quent renewal. These are undoubtedly facts. 

We admit that after the first cost paneling 
is cheaper to maintain, but economy is not the 
only thing to consider. One must consider 
effectiveness. 

There is no limitation to the variety of treat- 
ments in the draped show-window. 

A boot and shoe display, for example, would 
look well with a crimson velvet background, and 
a display of colored stuffs needs a gray back- 
ground, 

The character of the show-window should 
change according to the character of the showing. 

There is a big field for operation along this 
line of thought in every town, and there is busi- 
ness to be done by the 
local upholstery man 
if he can only present 
some practical 
sketches and sugges- 
tions, perhaps draw- 
ing inspiration from 
the drapery “drops” in 
the vaudeville houses. 

There is a milli- 
nery firm that con- 
ducts chain shops 
who show some very 
delightful windows, 
one of whichis shown 
on page 58. The trel- 
lis-work runs up to 


trellis-work. But there 
is an opportunity to- 
day to go in for some- 


A draped window background gives the storekeeper far 

greater opportunity for the novel display of his wares 

than the background of wooden panels, which are rigid 
and uninspiring. 


about 4 feet, behind 
which are filet laces, 
and above which, to 


thing different, and 
already a number of exquisite show-windows 
have been done with draperies. 

The Silk Exposition showed the possibilities 
in many booths. The Lace and Embroidery As- 
sociation centered their models against a back- 
ground of draped gray silk. The work was done 
by Mr. Weisgerber, and gave a wonderfully ef- 
fective result, similar to the draped windows that 
he does regularly for Lord & Taylor. 

The fabric background in a show-window 
gives a warmth and cordiality to a setting that 
cannot be effected through the hard and cold sev- 
erity of a wood panel. 

There may be objections to the silk back- 
ground as being perishable and requiring fre- 
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the ceiling of the win- 
dow, is hung an Austrian shade of silk and lace. 

Of course, in creating window backgrounds 
of the character we have suggested, the decorator 
must take into consideration the character of the 
merchandise to be shown. He must select his 
material and so arrange it that its beauties will 
complement the beauty of the articles to be dis- 
played and not by any possible chance usurp its 
place in the eyes of the beholder. 

To a man with a knowledge of color con- 
trasts and harmonies, and an understanding of 
the affinities existing in lines, this should not be 
a difficult task, and he would be able to achieve 
remarkable results and give to the windows a 
distinctly novel and personal character. 





Instantly, of course, occurs the practical 
thought that a general use of this scheme will 
make for an enormous consumption of uphol- 
stery and decorative materials. But aside from 
this idea, there is a purely altruistic notion to be 
considered. In suggesting to the average store- 
keeper how to improve his window disp!ays, the 
decorator will be doing him a real service. 

As we mention elsewhere in this issue, the 
work of Herman Rosse, now on exhibition at the 
Arden Gallery, shows 
many examples of 
work along this line, 
its application, how- 
ever, being given to 
the dressing of the 
stage instead of the 
dressing of the win- 
dow. 
is carried out in 
pantomime, opera and 
vaudeville acts where 
the atmosphere which 
it is desirable to cre- 
ate is unobtainable by 
the use of hard and 
unsympathetic paint- 
ed scenes. 


The same idea 


EXCHANGE CON- 
DITIONS MAKE 
IMPORTATION 
DIFFICULT. 

HERE is a move- 








Under the present uncertain conditions there 
is no doubt whatever that the import business is 
subject to a slowing-up process. Variations in 
the rate of exchange, even at intervals of a 
month, can change what seems to be a profitable 
purchase into one of doubtful value. For ex- 
ample: 

Purchases made in France about the first of 
the year, when francs were quoted at less than 
six cents in New York, if delivered during the 
latter part of Febru- 
ary for shipment to 
America would be fig- 
ured on a basis of 
francs at seven and 
one-half cents, both 
duty and payment, 
which in itself would 
add 25 per cent. to the 
cost, and might seri- 
ously interfere with 
the sale of the goods 
at a profit. 

Furthermore, the 
manufacturers in Eu- 
rope, not being sure 
of the rate of ex- 
change on the raw 
materials which they 
must purchase here 
and elsewhere, are 
loth to figure on any 
close margin and 
must make allow- 


ment on foot to 
attempt the stabiliza- 
tion of exchange rates 


A good window display against a paneled wooden back- 


ground. But the storekeeper with imagination can 

readily see how it would be improved had the back- 

ground been less severe, a result easily obtained by the 
use of drapery materials skilfully arranged. 


ances for all contin- 
gencies. All of this 
contributes to an un- 
certain 





for the purpose of 
determining a basis 
for import calculations over a stated period. It 
is claimed by proponents of the scheme that it 
would not only remove from the import business 
such uncertainty as exists with regard to cus- 
toms charges, but it wou!d enable the importer to 
determine the duties at the time he places the 
order. On the other hand, those who oppose the 
scheme claim that the present system of fixing 
customs charges on the exchange basis in effect 
at the time of the shipment provides ample pro- 
tection for the importer. 

One thing is certain; the sooner a definite 
stabilization can be arranged with regard to ex- 
change, the better it will be for import business 
in general. 


condition 
which can only be re- 
moved by a stabilized exchange basis. 
Whether the stabilization can be brought 
about by governmental regulation, which would 
mean that our government would have to guar- 
antee the exchange basis on the currency of for- 
eign countries, which might prove to be an eco- 
nomic indiscretion, or whether, on the other 
hand, stabilization must work itself out by the 
slow process of time and conditions is a question 
for most serious debate and careful examination. 
Business men have practically agreed that some 
measure of relief might be devised, but they hesi- 
tate to place themselves on record as favoring 
unreservedly any of the plans as they are set 
forth. 
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INTERIOR DECORATION A STUDY 


ARTICLE V. 


Being a Series of Articles Covering Qualifications for the Practice of Interior Decoration— 
Phases of the Subject to Be Mastered by the Salesman. 


ag ntrenaagpercete treats of the phenomena of 

human consciousness. The subject is one 
known variously as intellectual, mental or moral 
philosophy. But as popularly applied to-day, it 
may be regarded as mental phenomenon. 

Hence, we refer to the influence of a room 
as psychological. A room may be beautiful; it 
may be restful; it may be practical, but if it con- 
veys personality or individualism, it has psycho- 
logical qualities. 

It is not sufficient that one considers the re- 
lation of one thing to another, the furniture to the 
room, the rug to the wall, and 
the whole to the purpose for 
which the room is used; it is 
equally imperative that the occu- 
pant or owner be given proper a 
consideration. One might as well i 
expect the clothing of a middle- =j4e ) {$27 
aged man to suit a boy, or vice 
versa, as to ex- 
pect a room that | 
would satisfy 
the one to be 
equally fitting 
for the other. 

The boy’s 
room should suit 
the boy’s nature, A 
but the room of , 
the elderly, who 4 
have passed the 
age of frivolity, 
should be fur- 
nished accord- 
ingly. 

But above and beyond the individual ele- 
ment, there is the household temperament to be 
taken into consideration. A jarring note is 
frequently caused by furnishings which are 
merely troublesome to care for. A woman 
may be pleased with an Italian Renaissance 
piece, elaborately carved, as she sees it in the 
shop, and she may be pleased with it if she 
occupies an eighth-floor steam-heated apartment 
in a dustless neighborhood, but she would not be 
pleased with it if she lived on the second floor 
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A room must express the individuality of its occupants as well as 
the atmosphere of its obvious pur pose. 


“personality.” 


of a private house, where the dust from the street 
in Summer and: the dust from the furnace in 
Winter made the care of profusely carved fur- 
niture a positive burden. Furniture that requires 
constant care seriously interferes with the joy of 
ownership, and the recommendation of such fur- 
niture must be considered from the standpoint of 
the personality of the occupant, and yet very few 
decorators allow themselves to soar in their 
imagination into the practical and beyond the 
narrow confines of strict estheticism. 

One cannot arbitrarily say that this or that 
color is the right color for a 
room. In many instances, the 

" color most pleasing to the deco- 

i rator is objectionable to the cli- 

iat 1 ent. A bull hates red. And you 

might as well try to make a bull 

LA V4 happy in a red-lined pen as to 

i! make some people happy with 

arbitrarily chosen colors. There- 

fore, we advise the careful con- 
¢ sideration of the likes and 
|| dislikes of your client. 

Half the success of a 
room lies in the sentiment 
of its furnishings, and this 
sentiment is a matter pure- 

ly of person- 

{ n| ality. When a 

decorator can 

retain old fur- 
nishings that are 
popular by rea- 
son of associa- 
tion, or dear to 
the occupant because of some tender memory— 
when he can bring them into color accord and 
bind them into a united whole, he will have made 

a successful room by an appeal to the psychology 

of the situation. 

The home influence is so subtle that it makes 
for more than happiness and comfort, it makes 
for character, and the man is indeed great who 
has risen in the world superior to the influences 
of a bad home or no home at all, and the woman 
is indeed fortunate who has the protecting, fos- 
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Otherwise it is lacking in 











tering home environment as a child, maiden or 
wife. This may seem a bit sentimental, but it is 
entirely practical, and I will give the reader credit 
for having imagination enough to perceive the 
beauty of the home and its holding force, its 
grasp upon you and your friends, who enjoy its 
atmosphere of repose. 

Look back in your minds for a moment. You 
can all of you recall some household where un- 
consciously you have felt a subtle atmosphere of 
pleasure. This influence cannot be brought about 
through the medium of estheticism; the deco- 
rator who produces results which contribute to 
peace of mind must have vision to perceive also 
the psychological effect. 





A unique corner cupboard. Seventeenth Century, inlaid 
with ivory and light wood. The gift of William B. 
Osgood Field to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 








We have seen men and women who were 
gowned perfectly, had perfect manners, and 
nature had blessed them with good looks, but with — 
all their artificial and natural advantages, they 
lacked that indescribable something which wins 
you, personality. 

And it is the same way with a room, it may 
be well dressed, but it fails because it lacks per- 
sonality. Period rooms are usually unsatisfac- 
tory because servile copies of old examples, lack- 
ing the raison d’etre which made them interesting 
in their time. An English dining-room, with its 
ancient armor and relics of the chase, with its old 
sideboard laden with family heirlooms, was suc- 
cessful in the Eighteenth Century because of as- 
sociations. But there is no truth in the applica- 
tion of armorial design to the sidewall of a barber 
shop. 

College flags and banners arouse an interest 
in the boy’s room because they mean something ; 
they stand for pride in the alumni or fraternity. 
They ring true for the college man. They stand 
for the sentiment of personal accomplishment, 
the same as in the medieval days, when the halls 
of the Gothic chateaux blazed with pennants and 
armor and loot, the silent evidences of conquest. 

No room can succeed that has not been 
planned for a purpose; no story succeeds that 
hasn’t a plot. A joke must have a point; a play, 
a climax; and a room must have a purpose. If 
it is a library, it should be considered with the 
needs of the student always uppermost. No liv- 
ing-room is ever pleasing unless comfortable. 
Consider each room for its object, and whatever 
this object may be, the room must tell its own 
story, and lead up to its own climax. 

With a woman’s dress, the climax is often 
in some distinctive note, some pronounced bit of 
decoration. It may be in the cut of a festoon, or 
a buckle on her hat, or a simple ornament at the 
neck, but it is something that stands out to be 
remembered. 

So with a room—it may be the fireplace; it 
may be the frieze decoration; it may be the 
grouping of the furniture; it may be simply the 
feeling of restfulness, but some dominant note 
should be reached and held. . This constitutes the 
personality of a room. 





NEW DESIGNS IN BIRKIN NETS. 

LIBERAL and interesting stock of choice 

designs of the well-known Birkin nets are 
now carried in stock in New York by Thomas S. 
Dolan & Co. 
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FROM A DESIGNER 
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A skilful adaptation of the Georgian applied to 
a dining-room. 


























ry , ry | A Directoire bedroom, reflecting the lightness and 
| y° grace characteristic of the period. 
| es i = 


EXAMPLES OF THE WORK OF MARSHALL 
FIELD & CO. IN THE DECORATIVE FIELD 














A living-room suggesting the rich 
baronial effect obtainable by a free 
use of Tudor. 


THE -INFLUENCE 


HERE is a popular idea that it is the ultimate 

consumer who passes judgment on the prod- 
ucts of manufacturers of furniture and other 
decorative materials. In the final analysis this 
is, of course, true. The last word is said by the 
public; if it approves, the product sells; if it 
doesn’t approve, the particular article in disfavor 
is quickly discarded. 

But between the manufacturer and the pub- 
lic there are men who serve as interpreters to the 
manufacturer of the public’s taste. These are the 
buyers for the great organizations who sell the 
bulk of furniture and decorative materials manu- 
factured in this country. 

The buyer wields an enormous influence. If 
he (speaking collectively) is an individual of 
taste, demanding quality rather than cheapness, 
his influence tends to raise the status of the trade 
in which he is buying. If he is a small man, de- 
siring only a quick turnover, which can often be 
obtained by marketing shoddy goods at ridiculous 
prices, if he is dishonest with his customers, who 
come to him believing that they are obtaining the 
best on the market, and gives them the second 
best, his actions automatically bring the whole of 
the trade into disrepute. 

Certainly there are manufacturers who cre- 
ate products of first quality both in design and 
workmanship, unswayed by any direct outside in- 
fluence. But these are in the minority. The 
others of necessity depend upon the men in close 
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WIELDED BY LARGE BUYERS 


touch with the retail market to indicate to them 
what character of goods it is ethical and profit- 
able for them to produce. 

The buyers for such organizations like Mar- 
shall Field & Co., John Wanamaker, James Mc- 
Creery, B. Altman & Co., Lord & Taylor, are in 
great measure responsible for the fact that to-day 
this country is turning out excellent decorative 
products. They demanded the best that could be 
obtained and because their combined buying 
power was so great, it was a foregone conclusion 
that they would obtain from the manufacturers 
what they asked for. 

On this and the opposite page we illustrate 
interiors designed by Marshall Field & Co., the 
decorative objects being taken from their regular 
stock. Furniture, carpets, hangings, are all in ex- 
cellent taste, and possess that intangible thing 
known as “character,” and are all of absolutely 
honest manufacture. 

These rooms are good and fit to compare 
with any in the country. But we wager there 
are two dozen or more other establishments in 
the country who will create rooms comparable to 
these both in style and in quality of the things 
they contain. And this because our buyers in the 
furniture, drapery and upholstery departments 
are almost, without exception, men who have 
faith in the public’s desire for what is good, and 
demand from the manufacturer such products as 
will adequately meet this desire. 











DEPARTMENT STORE MERCHANDISES 
AN ORCHESTRA. 
T IS not generally known that the J. L. Hudson 
Co., Detroit, Mich., maintain as a publicity 
feature in connection with their store, a complete 
symphony orchestra. 

In addition to choral quartets, both male and 
female, the organization includes a full orchestral 
equipment. Furthermore, the orchestra is not 
composed of amateurs, but all of the members are 
musicians, and were engaged because of their 
ability as musicians. It is stated that the store 
appropriates from $50,000 upwards for the or- 
chestra yearly, and they figure that they get their 
money back in publicity and good will. 

The question has often been asked how did 
the J. L. Hudson Co. succeed in finding such 
musical talent in a department store organiza- 
tion. The answer is that it did not, but rather 
quite the reverse. It first found the musical tal- 
ent and then attached the individual to the organ- 
ization. 

As an example, for the male quartet, which 
was their first venture in the musical field, two 
suitable singers were found in Ohio, one in Iowa, 
and one in Michigan. Not long after its organi- 
zation, the need for music in any form to aid in 
the upkeep of the morale of the men in camp in 
France, resulted in sending abroad this male 
quartet, where they served in every phase of 
high-grade entertainment from the Spring of 
1918 until the Fall of 1919. During their several 
tours of France, this quartet sang before vast 
























































audiences at the Opera at Nice and also before 
the Supreme War Council at Versailles. 

During the absence of the male quartet in 
France a female quartet was organized. As the 
organization of these musical units were per- 
fected the idea of musical service grew, and the 
organization of the symphony orchestra was a 
natural development. With the Detroit Symph- 
ony Orchestra as a constant source of supply, 
and with the firm’s own orchestral director, the 
musical service has attained extraordinary pro- 
portions, 

In the Hudson auditorium, during Fall, 
Spring and Winter, a week of afternoon musi- 
cales is held each’month, including the symphony 
orchestra of forty to sixty pieces, the male and 
female quartets, and guest soloists. In addition, 


in response to requests, complimentary concerts 


have been given by the Hudson artists to capacity 
houses at Windsor (Canada), Pontiac, Birming- 
ham, Flint, Ypsilanti, Ann Arbor, Jackson, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, as well as four special con- 
certs given in Detroit. The proceeds of these 
concerts are given in their entirety to some 
worthy or charitable cause in the community or 
locality in which they are given. 

Each musical organization has its individual 
musical director, and all musical individuals are 
under the personal direction and management of 
the firm’s director of music. 





THE ILLUSTRATION OPPOSITE. 
ONSIDERABLE interest was aroused by the 
display in James McCreery & Co.’s show- 
window last month, which presented a bed draped 
after the fashion of the illustration here shown. 
The draping, as indicated, was flat and of light 
silk—a quiet rose tone against the gray-enameled 
head and foot boards. The scheme of the deco- 
rator involved the bringing of these colors into 
harmonious relationship with the wall, rugs and 
draperies. 





NEW COLOR SHADES IN FABRICS 
MATCHED IN THREADS. 


EW lines of drapery fabrics for Summer and 

Fall selling include such a marked increase 
in vivid colors that it has been necessary for the 
John C. Meyer Thread Co. to add to their line 
of shade and drapery threads and sewing silks a 
corresponding number of latest colors. The 
buyer has only to submit a sample of the fabric 
which he is using to secure from this factory the 
corresponding tint in thread or silk. 
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A DINING-ROOM IN SIMPLIFIED PERIOD TREATMENT 


Mantelpiece, trim, dado and floor are of dove-colored marble. The walls are draped with velvet of a rich tone. 





IN BLACK AND GOLD 


STAGE CURTAIN 


Designed by Herman Rosse for dance pantomime given in Santa Barbara. 
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THE WORK .OF HERMAN  ROSSE 


REMARKABLE exhibition was given last 

month at the Arden Galleries, and Mrs. 
Alexander and her partner, Mrs. Rogerson, are 
to be congratulated upon not only the artistic, but 
the educational and stimulative results of the 
showing. 

It was the occasion of the presentation of 
Herman Rosse’s work for the theater, and apart 
from the strikingly unique character of his art, it 
had a practical value in emphasizing the use of 
fabrics, although we doubt if this object ever en- 
tered the mind of the artist. 

Mr. Rosse, who was a member of the Inter- 
national Jury of Awards at the Panama Exposi- 
tion of 1915, has ever 
since been doing ex- 
cellent work in Chi- 
cago as architect as 
well as designer, but 
of late his taste has 
run to the develop- 
ment of effects that 
are especially adapted 
to theater work, fétes, 
the decoration of mu- 
sic rooms, restau- 
rants, public build- 
ings, and particularly 
show windows and 
exhibitions, 

He presented at 
the Arden Galleries 
eighty sketches, among them: Design for an oval 
theater ; setting in curtains and flats for Maeter- 
linck’s “Seven Princesses”; curtain arrangement 
for Galsworthy’s “Little Dream”; screen and 
curtain set for a Greek tragedy; setting for 
vaudeville act ; working sketch for a horizon cur- 
tain; painted tapestry set for Milton’s “Comus” ; 
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A design in which gray and silver predominate with 
bright color in the lines. 


design for solo dance with moving scenery; de- 
signs for introductory curtains; curtain scene for 
a pantomime. 

There is much food for thought in the in- 
dependence of drawing and independence of 
color displayed in Mr. Rosse’s work. The design, 
entitled “Valse Champétre,” shown on the follow- 
ing page, expresses the artistic effect of move- 
ment, and could be well adapted by the manufac- 
turers of printed materials or wall-paper. It is 
highly colored in rich greens and reds, and is de- 
cidedly effective. For the stage, he has done a 
great deal of excellent work, especially for musi- 
cal acts, and the same charm of composition 
which appeals to an 
audience would ap- 
peal with equal effect 
if used as a_ back- 
ground for window 
shows. 

More and more 
the stage, especially 
that branch of it de- 
voted to musical com- 
edy, pantomime and 
exhibitions of danc- 
ing of all sorts, is en- 
gaging the interest 
and services of our 
best colorists. In this 
field they have a free- 
dom which is denied 
them in home decoration, and they are also per- 
mitted to express ideas that would be quite un- 
suitable in any other surroundings. However, 
this freedom works out for good. The men en- 
gaged in stage decoration develop a freshness of 
viewpoint and a spontaneity which culminates in 
much that other decorators can draw upon. 








AN EXHIBIT OF HIGH-CLASS LINENS. 
T THE Architectural League Exhibit, to be 
held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art on 

the occasion of the dedication, on April 1, of the 

new south wing, a number of interesting decora- 
tive fabrics will be presented, among them the in- 
itial work of the Derryvale Linen Co., who for 
half a century have manufactured linens for the 
American household and who are now producing 
for the first time hand-printed linens for the 
decorative trade. 
They will show 
four patterns which, 
with their various col- 
orings, will give the 
decorator thirty - one 
treatments, and no bet- 
ter guarantee of quality 
can be had than lies in 
the fact that the line 
was styled by Duncan 

Fraser, who has been 

engaged by them in a 

consultant capacity, an 

office he is well quali- 
fied to hold because of 
his skill as a decorator 
and colorist and his su- 
perior taste in this class 
of goods, upon which 
he has always special- 
ized. Among the ad- 
vance samples which 
are to be shown at the 
exhibit are a Chinese 

Chippendale with seven 

variations of color, and 

adapted not only to the 

English but the French 

periods of the late 

Eighteenth Century; a 

Jacobean design which 

will admirably fit the 

requirements of not 
only rooms of that 

period, but rooms of a 

nondescript character, and an early English pat- 

tern suggesting Grinling Gibbons, exceedingly 
dignified and of delightful tones. A fourth pat- 
tern is an Italian Renaissance, now under way. 

The three latter patterns are shown in eight va- 

rieties of color each. 

One naturally expects interesting results 
from this coalition of skill and talent, but the 





“Valse Champétre,” by Herman Rosse. See page 69. 


organization has done something more than the 
printing of piece goods. They are furnishing 
plain colors to match the grounds of everything 
made, and they are also producing dresser scarfs, 
tray covers, table sets and pillow tops in any size 
required for any piece of furniture, the borders 
or centers having the same motifs as the patterns 
shown by them in the piece goods. 

Thus, in the furnishing of a room, these 
accessory decorations may be brought into 
perfect harmony with 
the draperies, especial- 
ly designed for the first 
time in the history of 
this trade to conform 
to the room furnish- 
ings. 

The Derryvale 
Linen Co. is a Belfast 
organization well 
known in this country 
as manufacturers of 
table linens, but this is 
the first attempt they 
have made to adapt 
their resources to the 
requirements of in- 
terior decoration, and 
for the, past year they 
have been organizing 
their force of block 
cutters, colorists, and 
hand printers, all of 
whom have had long 
and successful experi- 
ence. 





ART SILK CASE- 
MENT CLOTHS IN 
ROYLE LINE. 

RT silk casement 
cloth in fifty-inch 
widths has been added 
to the lines of Geo. 
Royle & Co. They are 
showing two new patterns in four colors, in- 
cluding natural cream, rose, gold and blue. A 
lustrous silk pattern is backed up by a mesh effect 
and the whole is an unusual piece of jacquard 
weaving. 
Also new in the Royle lines are art silk 
table scarfs, 24 x 52 inches, and table mats, 24 x 
24 inches, in verdure pattern. 
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THEODORE JOHNSON 


PALMER 





HE death of Theodore Johnson Palmer at 

his home in Hackensack, N. J., on February 
11, closed an important chapter in the history of 
the furniture trade of the United States, because 
no one man has contributed so much to the prog- 
ress of the industry. 

Deceased was born in Middletown, Conn., 
in 1843, the home of his parents and grand- 
parents, and for fifteen years his early training 
was influenced by the New England atmosphere, 
which: made for sim- 
plicity of taste and 
character. 

In 1858 his par- 
ents moved to St. 
Louis, where his 
father engaged in the 
furniture business. In 
1863 the young man 
returned to Middle- 
town, and during the 
War of the Rebellion 
he served in the Con- 
necticut Cavalry, and 
soon became assistant 
adjutant general in 
the Eleventh Army 
Corps, under General 
Howard. He partici- 
pated in the battles of 
Mission Ridge, Get- 
tysburg, Chattanooga 
and Chancellorsville, 
and his rise from the 
ranks to the staff was 
remarkable in view 
of the fact that he 
won his military hon- 
ors while still a mere 
youth, under twenty 
years of age. At the close of the war he started 
his business career as a clerk with Martin and 
Henry Schrenkeisen. 

In 1867, when twenty-four years old, he 
went into business for himself, and the partner- 
ship was known as Palmer & Owen. A year 
later the name of the firm was changed to Palmer, 
Owen & Co., which soon after became Palmer & 
Embury, the business continuing as such until 
1893, when it was incorporated as the Palmer & 
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THEODORE JOHNSON PALMER 
Born 1843, died 1921. 


Embury Mfg. Co., which is its present name. 
From the beginning, Mr. Palmer’s career 
may be characterized by fidelity to an ideal, and 
that ideal was sincerity. While a practical manu- 
facturer, his work was always dominated by the 
influence of art. He devoted much of his time 
to designing, frequently traveling to Europe in 
search of good models, and while many of his 
products were also utilitarian, notably his patent 
rocker and patent music-stand, they nevertheless 
showed at all times 
———" the quality spirit and 
the esthetic spirit as 
distinguished from 
commercialism. 

Even in the mid- 
Victorian period of 
gold veining, burl 
veneering and eboniz- 
ing, bullion fringe and 
satin ruffling, his cre- 
ations showed always 
the qualities of fine 
craftsmanship. 

And he held to 
this ideal and clung 
to his faith in quality, 
so that in his passing 
away he stands out 
pre-eminent as the 
one great success 
among the active New 
York furniture men 
of the last sixty years. 

His efficiency, 
however, was but one 
of the many sides of 


his character. He 
loved athletics; he 
was skilful at bil- 


liards, an amateur violinist, a good golfer—and 
with all, a lovable man, and his personality will 
be missed not only by his social circle, but by the 
men in the trade who dealt with him. 

He is survived by his widow, his son, Em- 
bury Palmer, and a daughter. 

On the following page we illustrate the old 
factory of the firm in Gouverneur Slip, as it ap- 
peared in 1876, before any enlargements or addi- 
tions were made. 








CONSIDERING NEW FORMS OF 
TAXATION. 

HE necessity of filing income and excess 

profit tax returns and the objectionable fea- 
tures connected therewith have emphasized very 
strongly the desirability of some form of change 
in revenue producing taxes. 

The principal form now before the consider- 
ation of business men is that which has been ad- 
vocated with regard to the turnover or sales tax, 
and it has come to the minds of business men 
that it makes a great deal of difference in com- 
petition sales as to what species of sales tax is 
eventually evolved. 

For instance, it was pointed out last week by 
a speaker before the Upholstery Association of 
America, that a strict turnover tax in which only 
sales would be subject to a tax would contribute 
to the benefit of the big trusts which control all 
the operations in connection with their products. 
‘That is to say, the big organizations controlling 
all contributory processes would only be required 
to collect a tax on the finished product, whereas 
the smaller organization, having to utilize the 
products of other organizations, would be subject 
to tax and would find itself at a disadvantage in 
competing for business because of the number of 
times the tax has been included on the product 
they sell. 

It must be stated, however, that this turn- 
over tax is receiving the support of retailers, who 
prefer the turnover tax because of its simplicity 
regardless of how high it may be pyramided. One 
of the main reasons why they prefer this tax is 





Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co.’s factory, 9 Gouverneur 
Slip, as it was in 1876. 














expressed in the fact that the cumulative taxes 
are not visible in the purchase price, which is not 
the case with the present form of luxury taxes: 

It is proposed by other promoters of the 
sales tax theory that the tax should only be ap- 
plied at the time of the retail sale or when the 
article is put into the hands of the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

There is, however, this objection from the 
standpoint of fairness, that this places all the 
bookkeeping and all collection responsibility upon 
the retailer, leaving the wholesaler and manufac- 
turer entirely free. Fairness and equality of ad- 
ministrations should be the fundamental prin- 
ciples of any form of imposing taxation. There- 
fore, the angle of interest of not only manufac- 
turer, middleman and retailer should be consid- 
ered, but the interests of the great army of con- 
sumers from whose pockets, in the final analysis, 
all taxes are paid. 

No form of taxation can ever be popular, but 
any change from the present objectionable form 
as it is should comprehend the rights of all for 
this reason, and it is gratifying to see the amount 
of interest business executives and representa- 
tive men generally are taking in the present dis- 
cussion concerning tax reorganization. 





WALL-PAPER WEEK. 
T HAS been definitely decided to hold “Wall- 
Paper Week” from April 11 to 16. 

These different “weeks” held by the differ- 
ent trades are fast becoming national institutions 
and they undoubtedly do much to arouse interest 
and stimulate sales. This interest and sale stimu- 
lation has a far-reaching effect, stretching out to 
cover the entire year rather than being confined 
to the short period during which they are in- 
augurated. They give to the product with which 
they are concerned an amount of general pub- 
licity which cannot be gained in any other way 
except at much greater expense. And any move 
giving general publicity benefiting a trade as a 
whole, in the long run, benefits the individual 
dealer. Therefore we urge wall-paper dealers 
everywhere to get ready and make “Wall-Paper 
Week” the success it deserves to be. 





A CHANGE IN REPRESENTATIVES. 
RAFFIN & DOLSON are to be represented 
hereafter in the territory comprising Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati and Milwaukee by H. C. Hering, and in 
Pittsburgh by C. O. Hoffman. 
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F. I. COX ENDORSED FOR INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION: 

HE need of a salesman on the Interstate 

Commerce Commission, who by reason of 
having traveled extensively and through long 
business experiences understands the problems 
and position of the salesmen of the country, has 
prompted the Upholstery Association of America 
to indorse Frederick I. Cox for appointment by 
President Harding. 

Mr. Cox is Eastern salesmanager for Beld- 
ing Bros. & Co., manufacturers of silk piece 
goods, sewing and embroidery silks, and was for- 
merly president of the Silk Travelers’ Associa- 
tion. In addition to handling perhaps the largest 
selling force in the silk industry operating from 
several branch houses, Mr. Cox takes care of an 


Pillows designed by Guy H. Humphreys, of Ramsey, Lyon & Humphreys, Inc., and displayed by Cheney Bros. 


important and personal following in the trade. 
He makes frequent trips to the large cities in the 
interest of his firm, lecturing on silk manufactur- 
ing and merchandising to audiences in depart- 
ment stores. 

Mr. Cox was one of the moving factors in 
inaugurating and promoting to its wonderful suc- 
cess the recent first International Silk Exposi- 
tion, at Grand Central Palace. His position as 
a progressive executive in that work secured for 
him the appointment as chairman of the National 
Silk Week committee. That committee, under 
his direction, conducted for the silk week, Febru- 
ary 28 to March 5, the most extensive merchan- 
dising advertising and retail merchant service 
campaign ever undertaken in any division of the 
textile industry. It embraced upwards of 40,000 
retailers, and resulted in an average increase of 
25 per cent. in the volume of retail business done 
during the week. 

He has received also the endorsement of the 
constituent organizations of the National Council 
of Traveling Salesmen’s Organizations and other 
prominent trade organizations. 





A CHANGE OF NAME. 
HE Lincoln Trimming Mfg. Corp. has suc- 
ceeded the Lincoln Mfg. Co. The offices of 


the company and the manufacturing plant remain 
located as heretofore, at 36 East Twentieth 
Street, New York. 





in their booth at the recent International Silk Exhibition. 











A FAITHFUL AND INTERESTING REPRODUCTION 


This carved oak salon is of the Regency period and was reproduced from the Chateau Rambouillet, France. 








THE DECORATOR AND _ BUSINESS METHODS 


In an Address to the Women Decorators of New York, Thomas B. Aldrich Urged Them to 
Apply the Strictest Business Methods to Their Enterprise. 


HOMAS B. ALDRICH, with J. H. Thorp & 

Co., was recently invited by the Women 
Decorators’ Club to address them on the sub- 
ject of finance, and it is a pity that we haven't 
a verbatim copy of his remarks, because they 
would be of value to other decorators, men and 
women alike, throughout the country. 

Mr. Aldrich impressed upon his audience the 
fact that they should be always willing to give a 
financial statement and references, and that 
where accounts justified it, copies of year-end 
trial balances should be also furnished to credi- 
tors. 

He explained that this was a simple business 
procedure that decorators should be prompt to 
recognize. In fact, his whole talk was along the 
line of applying stricter business methods to the 
conduct of the interior decorative shop. 

He urged upon them to keep a very strict 
record of their finances, a branch of their busi- 
ness usually neglected. Few decorators go into 
business because they are good business women, 
but because they are women of good taste, and 
they give most of their attention to esthetic de- 
velopment, and when they fail, it is because of 
the neglect of this business end. 


The subject of “sample service” also was 
discussed. The speaker dwelt upon the great 
service that the wholesaler was furnishing in his 
sample books, dwelt upon the tremendous expense 
of furnishing sample books, and emphasized the 
value of accommodation which, if paid for, would 
add a great burden to the overhead expenses of 
the decorator. 

Unquestionably these wholesale aids con- 
tribute to the success of her business and should 
be accorded only to those entitled to it, so the 
question naturally arises, “When is a woman 
decorator entitled to the wholesale prices ?” 

It seemed to be the general opinion that if 
she has served an apprenticeship in some deco- 
rating shop or has studied in some school or 
otherwise prepared herself for seriously follow- 
ing the business, then she should be deemed a 
legitimate craftsman, and entitled to wholesale 
consideration. And if this policy were followed, 
it would eliminate a great many women who im- 
pose upon the trade by claims to which they are 
in no degree entitled. 

It is a big subject and, as Mr. Aldrich ob- 
served, the ethical lines cannot be arbitrarily 
fixed. 

















“A Keast of Diana,” a tapestry owned by Margaret Anglin, probably by Guilo Romano of the studio of Raphael. 








PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





More than seven hundred retail furniture 
dealers of the Pacific Coast States attended the 
semi-annual Market Week held at the Furniture 
Exchange, 1055 Market Street, San Francisco, 
during the week of February 7. The attendance 
was larger than was expected and sales were the 
heaviest on record. At the daily luncheons 
speakers of prominence addressed the visitors on 
vital problems. The list of speakers and their 
subjects was as follows: Frederick J. Koster, 
former president of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, “American Ideals and the Home 
Equation”; A. L. Crane, sales expert, “Value of 
Bow Windows” ; Dr. B. Rastall, business expert, 
now with the Chamber of Commerce, “Business 
Possibilities on the Pacific Coast” ; A. B. C. Dohr- 
man, “Business Building,” and Wylie M. Giffen, 
president of the Associated Raisin Co., “Co- 
operating with the Producer.” Dr. Rastall de- 
clared that San Francisco offered greater oppor- 
tunities for the manufacture of furniture than 
any other city in the United States, climatic con- 
ditions enabling plants to be operated here every 
working day throughout the year, with the added 
advantages of an abundance of raw material and 
power. Within a few weeks the Furniture Ex- 
change will move to its magnificent new home at 
New Montgomery and Howard streets. 

The furniture and decorative trade of 
Greater San Francisco is greatly interested in the 
series of demonstration lectures to be offered the 
public by a local newspaper, which has arranged 
to bring Ross Crane, head of the Better Homes 
Department of the Art Institute of Chicago, to 
this city for a limited stay. The San Francisco Bay 
Counties unit of the Retail Furniture Association 
of California has adopted resolutions pledging its 
support to this educational movement, and its in- 
dividual members are calling attention to the lec- 
tures in their regular advertising space in the 
daily press. 

Active preparations are being made at San 
Francisco for the convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men, to be held there, June 
14 to 17..W. A. Rankin, of the Walton N. Moore 
Dry Goods Co., and E. Lewis, of D. N. & E. 
Walter & Co., are members of committees having 
the plans for the convention in hand. 

P. C. Hale, president of Hale Bros., Inc., 
which conducts a chain of stores in California, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, has left for 
Europe on a six months’ tour of continental trade 


centers. 
son. 


He was accompanied by his wife and 


The White House, San Francisco, has 
secured a lease on 20,000 square feet of floor 
space in the building of Goldberg, Bowen & Co., 
on Sutter Street, and will use this for storage 
purposes. The location is directly across the 
street from the Sutter Street entrance to the 
White House. 

Ray Coyle, a prominent decorator of San 
Francisco, who recently opened a fine studio on 
Post Street, supervised much of the decorative 
work in connection with the Mardi Gras held re- 
cently in the Exposition Auditorium. He de- 
signed the costume of the queen, and incidentally 
won a prize for his own costume at the ball. He 
was assisted in planning the decorations for this 
affair by Miss Isabelle Worn. ° 

The F. A. Taylor Co., which recently fitted 
up a fine studio at 318 Stockton Street, San 
Francisco, has closed this and retired from busi- 
ness. 

The branch of the decorative department 
of the City of Paris Dry Goods Co., of San 
Francisco, recently opened in the Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, under the management of 
Miss Katherine Watson, is attracting wide at- 
tention, and considerable business has already 
been secured. This San Francisco house has 
long handled work in the southern part of the 
State, and with a branch on the ground this will 
doubtless be greatly increased. 

A. F. Martin, 1374 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, is to be joined on April 1 by Leonard 
B. Frederick, of the rug and carpet department 
of D. N. & E. Walter. Mr. Martin was formerly 
with this firm and has been making such a suc- 
cess of his venture into the retail field that as- 
sistance has become necessary. 

The Pacific Art Furniture Co., which is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of rattan furniture and 
phonograph cabinets, is occupying temporary 
offices and salesrooms at 511 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco. 

Irving Landes has arranged to open offices 
in the Phelan Building, San Francisco, and will 
represent Arthur H. Lee & Son, Ltd., Lee, Beh- 
rens & Co., Inc., R. Carillo, and Delatour & West 
in the Pacific Coast territory. 

Miss Margaret Clayes, of the San Francisco 
decorative studio bearing her name, is making a 
trip to the Orient to purchase stocks and secure 
ideas. 

(Continued on page 88d.) 
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A SERIES OF CURRENT DRAPERY TREATMENTS 


From the studio of Duncan Fraser. 














SOME EXCELLENT PIECES IN THE COLLECTION 
OF COSMO HAMILTON 


See article on opposite page. 




















SOME COLLECTO 


T IS not often that the literary man or the art- 
ist, who has a natural love for beautiful 
things, including furniture, fine old china, etc., 
has an opportunity to gratify his desire to possess 
them, especially if this desire has a leaning 
toward the antique. The collecting of antiques 
is an expensive hobby, and the men of the pro- 
fessions we have mentioned who are able to 
afford it are few and far between. However, 
Cosmo Hamilton, author of several popular books 
and a play called “Scandal,” which had an ex- 
traordinary run in this city, is one of the fortu- 
nate individuals who has been able to indulge his 
hobby and has collected some really worthy ex- 
amples of the cabinet-maker’s art of the old 
times. 

His home is almost completely furnished 
with magnificent pieces, many of them worthy of 
a place in one of our musetims. On page 57 we 
show an illustration of an end of his living-room. 
On the wall at either side of the fireplace hang 
two framed French Eighteenth Century hand- 
painted fans. Beneath these stand two English 
cabinets of the Eighteenth Century, both in per- 
fect condition, and in them are displayed a re- 
markable collection of Dresden china. 

The illustration of the dining-room shown 
on the opposite page shows three interesting 
pieces of furniture. The chair to the extreme 
left is Jacobean. Standing next to it is an Eng- 
lish Eighteenth Century china closet, in which are 
diSplayed some good examples of Delft ware. 
The chest of drawers in the center.of the illus- 
tration is of the French Eighteenth Century, and 
is handsomely decorated. 

The collection of fine furniture and other 
decorative objects is a favorite hobby with a great 
many stage people. Miss Florence Reed, now 
starring in “The Mirage,” specializes in things 
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Chinese. Her entire apartment is decorated in a 
modified Chinese style, and she possesses many 
pieces of Chinese furniture that are exceedingly 
interesting. Margaret Anglin, another one of our 
prominent actresses, is the owner of several valu- 
able tapestries as well as other rare decorative 
objects. Of course, as everyone knows, David 
Belasco has a gorgeous collection of fine furni- 
ture, and we hope in some later issue to be able 
to illustrate examples from it. 

It is undoubtedly a fact tliat much of the in- 
terest shown by people of the stage in fine fur- 
nishings has been stimulated by the atmosphere 
in which they have worked in recent years. At 
the present time practically every scene for every 
play is adequately and correctly furnished, and 
it is only natural that people brought into nightly 
contact with good furniture and other decorative 
objects should soon come to love them and desire 
to possess them. 

And what is true of the actors is equally 
true of the spectators. For years the magazines, 
especially those devoted primarily to women, 
have been preaching home betterment in the 
matter of decoration. The numerous published 
articles on this subject have undoubtedly played 
a great part in the improvement of public taste. 
We have no wish to belittle their influence. But 
it is our humble opinion that at the present time 
the work of certain decorators displayed on the 
silver sheet as background for “movie” dramas 
is doing more to get the American public inter- 
ested in good decoration than could reams of 
printed articles on the subject. 

It is not possible for any intelligent person 
to see many of the feature films now being dis- 
plaved without being impressed by the beauty of 
their backgrounds, and filled with a desire to 
imitate them at home. 








SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO.’S BOOTH 
AT THE SILK SHOW. 

HE illustration at the bottom of -the page 

shows the exhibition booth occupied by Sid- 
ney Blumenthal & Co. at the International Silk 
Show. While the character of every exhibit at 
this exposition was of the highest quality, this 
particular booth, together with those occupied by 
one or’two other firms, stood out as of supreme 
excellence. 

The central feature is a reproduction of Du- 
lac’s painting, “The Queen of the Ebony Isles.” 
The fur effect of the black leopard is produced 
by a fabric from the Shelton Looms, and the 
batik work on the velvet gown is done by the 
Cockroft Studios. 

The exhibit attracted the attention also of 
the decorators and aroused admiration for a 
number of fabrics that have heretofore been used 
for dress purposes only, but now promise to be 
of great value to an upholstery stock. At the 
close of the Silk Show this booth was reas- 
sembled under Mr. Anhalt’s supervision on the 
main floor of Gimbel Bros., and its interest was 
further augmented by the special furniture, up- 
holstered with Shelton Loom fabrics, which Mr. 
Anhalt introduced in the foreground. 





WALL-PAPER ASSOCIATIONS MOVE. 
HE Wall-Paper Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Allied Wall-Paper Industry an- 
nounce their removal from the Grand Central 
Palace to 132 West Forty-second Street. 





UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION INAUGU- 
RATES NOONTIME TALKS. 

N THURSDAY, March 3, the program com- 
mittee of the Upholstery Association of 
America inaugurated a series of noon-day talks 
which are planned to be held every Thursday at 
noon for a considerable period. 

The first speaker of the series was Wm. H. 
Dooley, principal of the New York Textile 
School, who gave an interesting talk descriptive 
of the work of the school to a group of members 
who filled the dining-room to capacity. 

The purpose of these Thursday-noon talks 
is to not only provide the organization with speak- 
ers, who will bring to them subjects of mutual 
interest, but also to promote patronage of the 
club rooms. 





NEW FEATURES IN KIRSCHKRAFT 
LINE. 

HE Spring line of novelty curtains now be- 

ing shown by the Kirschkraft Draperies 
Corp., at 200 Fifth Avenue, contains several dis- 
tinctive innovations. 

They have specialized in ruffled curtains, 
bringing out many dainty effects originally ex- 
ecuted, and are showing some very attractive 
numbers made on scrims, voiles, grenadines and 
point d’esprit. A new feature, and an exclusive 
Kirschkraft product, is a line of novelty curtains 
made of a very dainty fabric called Lace-Weve. 
Hemstitching the edging of ruffled curtains in 
colored mercerized thread is another innovation. 
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The booth occupied by Sidney Blumenthal & Co. at the International Silkk Show. Now 


reassembled at 


Gimbel Bros.’ New York store. 

















Lamp-shade, cushion: and telephone cover from the line of Charles Bloom, Inc. 


A LINE OF INTERESTING NOVELTIES. 
DELIGHTFUL collection of novelties is be- 
ing shown by Charles Bloom, Inc., includ- 

ing everything imaginable in cushions, from 
the conventional things that retail for 98 
cents each to extreme novelties which sell for 
$80 each—gorgeous creations with _ bisque 
figurines emerging fromthe folds of 
the material, constituting part of 
the trimming. They do a big busi- 
ness not only in lamp-shades com- 
pleted, but in the furnishing of ma- 
terial for lamp-shades, and their 
stock includes the daintiest kinds of 
things in chiffon and georgette. 
Throughout their line of lamp- 
shades, tea cozies and telephone 
covers, the one conspicuous feature 
is in the use of the most exquisite 
china figurines. All of these pieces 
are in the form of daintily gowned 
women. The dresses are voluminous 
and old fashioned, in the extreme 
French styles of the Eighteenth 
Century or late Colonial, and are 
made up as absolute replicas of 
fashionable gowns. The dealer can 
buy these pieces completely tritn- 
med or he can buy them in connec- 
tion with the frames and trim them himself. The 
frames show simply the shape of the gown from 
the waist down, with the beautiful face, bust and 
arms of the woman affixed to the top. All sorts 
of illumination devices are fashioned around this 
idea, and a good deal of ingenuity has been shown 
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A mirror-black Chinese 
eon ae o> Soy Kee 4s the famous powder blues and ox- 


in the way they have been handled. The faces 
of the figures are not doll faces, but matured 
faces, delicately moulded. 





SOUTHERN FURNITURE MARKET. 
UNE 20 has been decided upon as the open- 
ing date of the Southern Furniture Market. 
This exposition will continue until 
‘July 2, and the promoters are eager 
‘to interest Northern manufacturers 
and jobbers to the extent that they 
will investigate the Southern field 
as an outlet for their products. The 
exposition will be held at High 
Point, N. C., in the Southern Fur- 
niture Exposition Building, de- 
signed and constructed to serve as 
an ideal market for this kind of 
show. It has nearly six acres of 
floor space. 





A STRIKING VASE. 
‘HE vase here illustrated is of 
mirror-black Chinese porcelain 
with fine gold tracing. It was 
copied at Kintechin, China, from 
an antique and is in the same style 


bloods from the same district. It is 
now in the line of Soy Kee & Co., who, it is inter- 
esting to know, keep a representative constantly 
in Kintechin to make selections for the firm. 
Soy Kee & Co. carry about as representative 
line of Oriental objets d’art as is to be found any- 
where in the United States. 
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A MODERN WALL-PAPER PRINTING MACHINE 


See opposite page. 




















AN OUTLINE OF WALLPAPER MANUFACTURE 


Briefly Describing the Processes for Making the Ordinary Run of Wall-Paper—The Methods 
Are Similar to the Printing of Silks and Cretonnes. ; 


HE majority of decorators and retail sales- 
men having to do with the sale of wall-paper 
are generally informed about its method of manu- 
facture. But there are undoubtedly many who 
have never had an opportunity to visit a wall- 
paper mill, and these 
will be interested in a 
brief description of 
how wall- paper is 
made. 

The first step is 
the making of a de- 
sign. This is painted 
on paper and repre- 
sents at least one re- 
peat of the pattern. 
It shows all the colors 
contained on the fin- 
ished paper. 

The design, when 
finished, goes to the 
block and cutting department. Here tracings of 
it are made and on each of these tracings the 
parts that are to be printed in a single color are 
filled in with red. These tracings are then ap- 
plied to the white painted surfaces of wooden 
rollers, one roller to a color, to which the design 
is transferred. Small 
brass strips with a 
beveled edge are cut 
and bent and fitted to 
conform to the out- 
lines of the portions 
of the pattern that are 
to appear in the par- 
ticular cylinder in 
hand. The heavier 
portions of the panel 
are outlined in this 
way with thin brass 
and the space inside 
the outline is filled 
with felt held in place 
byshellac. Thesmaller 
portions of the de- 
sign are worked in solid brass of greater thick- 
ness, and these are beveled and driven into the 
rollers. 

Now these rollers are placed in the machine 
illustrated on the opposite page. A machine of 
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Engraving the rollers. 





The drying room. 


this character will hold often as many as twelve 
rollers, each roller representing a color part in the 
design. 

“Grounding” the paper is the next process. 
It is passed in a continued strip through a ma- 
chine which applies 
color and spreads it 
evenly by brushes op- 
erated mechanically. 

From the 
“grounding” machine 
the paper is taken up 
on round sticks oper- 
ated by sprocket 
chains which carry 
them to the ceiling 
level. They pass along 
on other sprockets to: 
the drying room, 
where a little later 
they are rolled and 
made ready to be put into the printing machine. 

As the paper passes in a continuous strip 
around the big rotative drum of the printing ma- 
chine the face of the paper comes in contact with 
the printing rollers, each of which successfully 
deposits on it one of the colors of the pattern. 

After leaving the 
machine the paper 
travels on a_ broad 
cloth belt to the dry- 
ing room, where it 
hangs in loops, reach- 
ing from the ceiling 
almost to the floor. 
After it is dry it is 
then rolled. 

This is the proc- 
ess used for making 
the ordinary run of 
wall-paper. With em- 
bossed papers, double 
process papers, var- 
nish and liquid golds, 
processes additional 
to those related here are necessary. 


There are also other processes used for 
flocks, imitation leathers, grass cloths and all the 
superlative high-grade papers such as are seen in 
the best decorative establishments. 














ROBERT PATE. 


ROBT. PATE CELEBRATES EIGHTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY. 
| ae JANUARY last, Robert Pate, head of the 
firm of John King & Son, Scotch-Holland 
manufacturers of Glasgow, celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. 

Mr. Pate as a lad of fifteen entered the em- 
ploy of the firm as office boy, gradually advancing 
until he became sole proprietor. He is still active 
in his business. For many years he came to this 
country every Autumn and was a familiar figure 
among the window-shade importers he was visit- 
ing. 

In latter years his son, Thomas, has been 
making the annual visit to their office in this city. 

Mr. Pate is one of the two survivors of the 
41 Club, instituted many years ago, and com- 
posed of prominent Britishers born in that year, 
one of its members being King Edward. 





V. G. BEUTELL TO HEAD CARPET 
ASSOCIATION. 


T THE annual meeting of the Carpet As- 

sociation of America, held at 37 Madison 
Avenue, New York, last Monday, the following 
officers were elected for the year 1921: President, 
Victor G. Beutell, of the Hodges Fibre Carpet 
Co.; first vice-president, George Nicols, of 
George Nicols & Co.; second vice-president, 
Charles J. Mentrup, of Charles J. Mentrup Co.; 
treasurer, Alexander Aird, of Nye, Wait, Kil- 
marnock Corp.; secretary, Hugh McElroy, of the 
McElroy Co. 

Four directors, to serve four years, were 
elected as follows: V. G. Beutell, Chas. J. Men- 
trup, Edward Pearson and George Nicols. 


ADDING NEW LINES. 

GOLDMAN, Ocala, Fla., expects to put in 

* a line of curtains and upholstery. He 
handles rugs and furniture. 

The Wandwort D. G. Co., Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., are thinking of adding a line of rugs to their 
upholstery department. 

Lorenz D. Rodenbach, Lyons. N. Y., may 
add a line of wall-paper to his upholstery, rug 
and furniture business. 

The Kraus Department Store, Erie, Pa., are 
handling furniture in a small way and expect to 
put in upholstery goods later. 

The Minard Furniture Co., Pontiac, Mich., 
expects to add a stock of upholsteries and wall- 
paper to their furniture and rug business. 

The Sloan-Buchan Co., East Liverpool, 
Ohio, dry-goods dealers, expect to add a stock of 
rugs to their upholstery department. 

Reap & Crawford Furniture Co., Pine Bluff. 
Ark., are going to put in a line of draperies. They 
now handle rugs and furniture. 

A. L. Crouch, Batesville, Ark., the furniture 
and rug dealer, expects to put in a stock of cur- 
tains and upholstery goods. 





CONSOLIDATED TRIMMING CO. EN- 
; LARGE QUARTERS. 

T THE Consolidated Trimming Co.’s New 

York headquarters, the premises formerly 
occupied by Chas. Weinberg & Co., they have 
opened up the floor so that they now have as a 
showroom a space 50 x 200 ft. deep, devoted en- 
tirely to the carrying of stock and the display of 
same in simply endless variety. It gives them an 
opportunity of making a big showing of stock 
lines independent of special orders. 

This is but the beginning of alterations 
which have been found necessary since the busi- 
ness of Chas. Weinberg & Co. and the W. J. 
Rosenberg Co. was combined. 





THE PROCTOR & CO.’S PLANT AT 
HAWTHORNE. 

ITHIN a month or two Proctor & Co. will 

have eighteen looms running in their plant 
at Hawthorne, N. J. This plant was established 
by the firm in order that they could get the ex- 
clusive fabrics made that they used to secure 
through Robertson & Co. On the death of Mr. 
Robertson the firm was compelled to establish a 
plant of their own. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


Cann—Howard C. Cann, for ten years base- 
ment upholstery buyer for Snellenberg’s, Phila- 
delphia, has left to take charge of a similar de- 
partment at Gimbel Bros., New York, where his 
duties will also include the buying of rugs. This 
department is conducted independently of the 
regular upholstery and rug department. 

BaLpwin—W. B. Baldwin, head upholstery 
buyer for Snellenberg’s, Philadelphia, sails on 
March 19, on the Olympic, on a business trip. 
His itinerary will include England, Scotland, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Germany and Switzer- 
land, and the duration of his trip will be from 
six to eight weeks. 

BERNARD—Theo. F. Bernard is now repre- 
senting F. Veith & Co., the Brooklyn lace curtain 
manufacturers, in the Metropolitan district. 

GarRRETT—The sympathy of the trade is ex- 
tended to George D. Garrett in the loss of his 
mother, Mrs. Charlotte A. Baldwin, who died in 
Geneva, Ohio, February 11. 

Jounson—H. Russell Johnson has joined 
the selling staff of Staheli, Rietmann & Co., the 
lace curtain manufacturers and importers. He 
will cover the Middle West, Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Louisville, etc. Mr. Johnson has 
been traveling for Haughton & Lee for the past 
twelve years, and has many warm friends 
throughout the trade. 

Lepin—Louis Ledin has recently been 
placed in charge of the drapery department of the 
Parker-Gardner Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Lans—N. W. Lans left on the Aquitania, 
February 26, for an extended buying trip 
through England, France, Belgium and Italy. He 
will remain abroad about three months in the in- 
terests of the Lans Curiosity Shop, of New York. 

Burrett—-G. A. Burrell has become associ- 
ated with the Kraus-Goldstein Co., now operating 
the wall-paper department in the Brandeis 
Stores, Omaha, Neb. Mr. Burrell plans to de- 
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velop the department not only in the amount of 
stock carried, but in the quality of service, and 
fully expects to eventually make the department 
the largest and best wall-paper section of any 
store in the Middle West. 

Werts—H. O. Werts has been appointed 
buyer in the upholstery and rug department of 
Hutzler Bros. Co., Baltimore, Md. He was for- 
merly with the Gladding Dry Goods Co., of 
Providence, R. I. 

Emmons—W. Emmons has succeeded John 
Crofton as furniture buyer for Lord & Taylor, 
Mr. Crofton having gone to take up a similar 
position with Kaufmann & Baer. 

Ponp—Roy F. Pond has been appointed 
buyer of the upholstery department of the Glad- 
ding Dry Goods Co., of Providence, R. I. Mr. 
Pond was formerly connected with the R. H. 
White Co., of Boston, as manager of the deco- 
rative workroom. 

GoNnzALEz—C, M. Gonzalez has severed his 
connection with John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 
by whom he had been employed for over twenty 
years, to go with the J. R. Bunting Bedding Co. 
as treasurer and general manager. 

Leccett—Albert C. Leggett, who recently 
resigned as vice-president of the W. J. Rosen- 
berg Co., has joined the force of the Morris 
Bernhard Co., and will call on the decorative 
trade in New York City in the interests of that 
firm. Mr. Leggett has been calling upon the 
decorative trade in New York for practically the 
last twenty years, having covered that trade for 
J. H. Thorp & Co. for a period of twelve years, 
and for the last eight years devoted a part of his 
time in covering this trade for the W. J. Rosen- 
berg Co. 

SeELic—Sol Selig, of the Moss Rose Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, is shortly going to Europe for 
a visit of five or six months. 


(Continued on page 88b.) 








A VALUABLE WINDOW-SHADE 
MACHINE. 


iy THE J. L. Hudson Co.’s workroom they 
have a window-shade machine that is indis- 
pensable to the department. It is not new, having 
been in operation for some years, but its con- 
tinued satisfaction prompts a description. The 
machine is operated by a one horse-power motor, 
and occupies floor space of not more than 2% x 
7 feet. It is surprising the little room it takes 
up. No table is required; everything is handled 
on the machine itself. 

A single quick motion adjusts the mechanism 
for every measurement in width from 12% inches 
up to and including any shade that can be made 
from 63-inch untrimmed goods. 

One shift of the gear tacks the cloth to the 
roller, winds the cloth on the roller, trims each 
side and measures the required length. It hems 
the bottom of the shade to any size required, not 
merely creased, but folded flat ready for sewing. 
Another motion makes the duplex hem whenever 
duplex material is used. There appears to be no 
waste of cloth in its operation, no spoilage. 

We understand that the machine can be pur- 
chased outright or rented. It is used to a great 
extent in the West, but is practically unknown 
East. 





Lace edgings from the line of Einstein-Wolff Co. 





MOSS ROSE EMPLOYEES CELEBRATE. 


N FEBRUARY 19, over five hundred people, 

representing the employees and their families 
of the Moss Rose Mfg. Co., gathered together on 
the second floor of the firm’s new building, which 
was transformed into a theater and dance hall 
for the occasion, to enjoy a vaudeville entertain- 
ment and dance. . 

The occasion was to celebrate the comple- 
tion of the new building at Hancock Street and 
Allegheny Avenue. During the evening a mem- 
ber of the firm thanked the employees and com- 
mended them for their loyalty and efficient work- 
manship in the past and also explained the neces- 
sity for enlarging the older factory which was 
erected in 1900. 

The new construction provides 55,000 addi- 
tional square feet. It is finished in tapestry brick 
and dignified by a beautiful entrance of Grecian 
architecture. Every latest device has been pro- 
vided to guarantee the comfort and health of the 
Moss Rose employees. 





EINSTEIN-WOLFF CO.’S EDGINGS. 


HAT the dress goods department secures a 

number of orders that belong to the uphol- 
stery department is evidenced by the recent ex- 
perience of Einstein-Wolff Co., who are well 
known as one of the largest handlers of dress 
laces in America. This concern sent out an in- 
teresting folder to the trade announcing extra- 
ordinary prices on filet crochet curtain edging in 
one-inch widths, in white and écru, that were 
formerly priced at $1.20 per dozen yards, the new 
price 45 cents. Practically the entire load was 
disposed of, and among the responses came in- 
quiries from drapery departments. These in- 
quiries have caused the Einstein-Wolff Co. to an- 
nounce in this issue of THE UPHOLSTERER a simi- 
lar price on a few numbers of one-inch edgings, 
in white and écru, for immediate delivery. The 
illustration gives evidence of their adaptability in 
the embellishing of many classes of drapery ma- 
terials both for sale over the counter by the yard 
and for use in workshops of the trade. 





AN ERRONEOUS REPORT. 


HE paragraph in the last issue of THE Up- 
HOLSTERER relating to the new department 
store to be erected in Pittsburgh was sent to us 
from a source apparently well informed. In- 
vestigation of the matter, however, shows that the 
statement was erroneous. 
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A DINING-ROOM IN A COLOR SCHEME OF GRAY GREEN 





In the home of Frederick Lothrop Ames, Newport, R. I. 

















A SUMMER LIVING ROOM SUGGESTING SPACE AND 


COOLNESS 

















Two examples of printed silk designed by Paul Poiret. 
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From an Article by Miss Grace Cornell, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Recently Pub- 
lished in “The American Silk Journal.” 


N A recently published article by Miss Grace 
Cornell, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
she looks into the future of the silk industry in 
the United States with very optimistic eyes. She 
says in part: 

“Since the future is a development of the 
past, silks will have dignity, the dignity of an 
ancient past and its associations with craftsman- 
ship, trade, wealth and romance. It has been 
said that the instinct to preserve that which has 
been slow and difficult in the making, that into 
which long associations of the past are woven, is 
an element of progress. The most progressive 
of those who are concerned in the designing and 
making of silks learned long ago that in the mu- 
seums there were precious things which had ‘sur- 
vived the close filtering of time.’ Among the silks 
of to-day are many appreciative reproductions of 
these things, and we are grateful to the designers 
and manufacturers who have used the museum 
documents in this way. 

“This is all good, but there are indications 
that something better is coming. Many of us be- 
lieve that the textiles of to-morrow will show 
more independence and less reproduction of de- 
signs which were made to fit a previous and dif- 
ferent age. * * * The art of other times will be 
used in a broader and different way, and the mu- 
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seum influence will be greater than it is to-day. 
We may look forward with pleasure to seeing 
silks which have both dignity and independence.” 

Miss Cornell’s optimism is not, however, of 
the blind variety. She sees wherein we as a na- 
tion are somewhat lacking in one of the things 
essential to the creation of designs distinctly 
ours; not chosen for us by the people of other 
times and other countries. She taxes us with the 
inability to exercise independence. This inability 
she lays at the door of plain lack of taste. She asks 
us how many of the designers, manufacturers, 
merchants, and the public know with certainty 
when and why designs are good. But she ex- 
presses faith that there will come a day when not 
a few, but all will know. And this faith of hers 
is based on the widespread interest in the study 
of design going on all over the country, by the 
trade as weli as the public, who are using the 
museums, with their large funds of material, as 
schools to teach themselves the principles of good 
designs and their application. 

The author of this interesting article goes on 
to analyze the principles of good design. Ac- 
cording to Miss Cornell, character is one of the 
first features which must be striven for, and she 
warns against otrr concentrating our interest in 
method of production, such as the speed of our 








machines, etc., in place of concerning ourselves 
primarily with the appearance of the product, as 
was the case of the designers of the past, who 
cared more for what the finished fabric looked 
like than for the method by which it was made. 
Another part of her article is devoted to color. 
In this field she looks forward to seeing “bright 
colors and gay colors, dark colors and light col- 
ors, and colors of all the rainbow hues.” 

In conclusion, Miss Cornell says: “It has 
been 'said of us that we tend to impatience and all 
sorts of rash short cuts—and that we shall never 
be able to place our accent upon design until we 
exercise courage, patience, deliberateness and 
reverence. The silks of the future will not de- 
velop without effort, but when they do, they will 
be linked to the past by their beauty and fitted to 
their own period by their originality. Then they 
will take their proud place by the side of other 
precious things in the museum and in their turn 
serve as inspiration for the silks of their own to- 
morrow.” 





THE UPHOLSTERY ASS’N. DINNER. 

HE Upholstery Association of America will 

hold its fifth annual dinner on the evening 

of Monday, April 4, at the Waldorf-Astoria 

Hotel. The function this year will take the place 

of a dinner and dance—dinner in the Grand Ball- 
room and dancing in the Astor Gallery. 

There will be no program of speaking, and 

the entire evening will be social in character, pro- 

viding a splendid opportunity for members of the 








Modern silk designs, 





trade and their wives to renew old acquaintances 
and to form new ones, 

It is the intention of the committee to ar- 
range the tables on the supper room floor by 
firms, individuals being accommodated at mixed 
tables or filling in on firm tables. The tickets are 
being sold by an active committee at $6 per plate. 
It is the hope of the association that the uphol- 
stery industry as a whole will make this a worthy 
gathering. 

Because of the uncertainty with regard to 
traveling conditions, it was not possible to fore- 
cast the dinner very long in advance, and inas- 
much as there is very little time remaining to 
work up a great deal of publicity, the principal 
firms in the trade have been asked to lend their 
very best co-operation in getting a representative 
gathering. 





WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS. 
(Continued from page 85.) 
McCioup—Chas. M. McCloud, president of 
the Eden Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, is expected 
back next week from a tour of the West Indies. 
Pearce—John Pearce, of Canfield-Pearce 
Co., Grand Rapids, advises us that he has sold 
out his interests in that concern with the expecta- 
tion of again taking up closer connections with 
the drapery field in a buying capacity. 
Upricut—Louis Upright, of Caro & Up- 
right, San Francisco, will be in New York about 
March 28 for about four weeks, placing his 
orders for his firm for next Fall. 





Courtesy of H. R. Mallinson & Co. (Old Masters’ photo.) 











OUR DRAPERY CONTEST. 

E WISH again to call attention to our Prize 

Drapery Sketch Competition, which is 
open to all competitors, without fee or restriction, 
and in which we offer four cash prizes, totaling 
$100, for original sketches of drapery treatment 
suitable for modern residences under the rules 
laid down in the February issue of THE UpnHo.- 
STERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR. 

The prizes will be $40 for the first prize, $30 
for the second prize, $20 for the third prize, and 
$10 for the fourth prize. Also we will desire to 
buy sketches possessing sufficient merit to be 
worthy of publication. The awards will be after 
the publication of the May number of THE 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR. 

This competition should prove of great bene- 
fit to the trade at large inasmuch as it will stimu- 
late designers to bring out new arrangements and 
give them an opportunity to express individual 
taste unhampered by their employers’ restrictions 
or restrictions laid down by their clients. 

Employers should encourage their men to 
take part in this contest. 

To those who have not seen Tue Upnot- 
STERER and desire to submit sketches, we shall be 
glad to send a summary of the rules as they were 
published. 

The contest closes on April 15, 1921, and all 
sketches must reach us before that date. 





NEW DECORATIVE FABRICS. 

HE Loeb & Schoenfeld Co. have brought out 

this month two entirely new decorative tex- 
tiles. The one here illustrated is a machine em- 
broidery on a natural linen ground in a multi- 
plicity of colors, closely resembling Elizabethan 
crewel embroidery. This pattern can be repro- 
duced in practically any combination of colors 
and is so embroidered that it is absolutely uni- 
form throughout the entire length of the piece. 
Furthermore, there is no limit to the number of 
colors that can be employed in a single design. 
Special order pieces can, therefore, be made to 
match any preconceived color scheme. 

The other fabric recently added is an extra- 
ordinary production, utilizing an entirely new 
principle of fabric decoration. It is in reality a 
pile brocade presenting the appearance of a 
velours figure on a mercerized poplin ground. 
The appearance is rich, the fabric hangs in at- 
tractive folds, and this textile will be useful for 


practically all forms of drapery as well as for 
furniture covers. 
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THE CANCELLATION PROBLEM. 

HE Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States, after six months’ study of the cancel- 
lation problem, recognizing the fact that there are 
cancellations that may be mutually beneficial as 
well as those which are disastrous to one or more 
parties, summed up their proposals for the rem- 
edy of the evils of cancellations as follows: 

“Draw contracts in conformity with the law 
of the state in which they are completed or ac- 
cepted—making the obligations of both the seller 
and buyer equitable. 

“Provide in them for arbitration in case of 
dispute either under the state law, rules of trade 
organizations, or other adequate agency. 

“Incorporate questions in your credit in- 
quiries, the answer to which will establish the ap- 
plicants’ cancellation record. 

“Consider it a duty and a privilege in protec- 
tion to American business standards to report on 
inquiry those who unjustly and habitually disre- 
gard their contract obligations. 

“Establish an honor roll of those who have 
dealt with you for a term of years according to 
contract or terms—and let them know why. 

“Where transactions cannot be covered by 
written agreements, find means for putting a pre- 
mium on good faith and insist on your employees 
living up to it also. 

“Stand for ‘Golden Rule’ policy throughout 
your business, taking loss if necessary to demon- 
strate you mean it. 

“Without preaching, keep before your em- 
ployees and your trade continuously the value of 
good will built on kept promises. 

“Urge your trade or commercial organiza- 
tions to record their disapproval of all practices 
which have led to the present unsatisfactory con- 
ditions. It will help strengthen the weak. 





A new and interesting decorative fabric brought out by 
Loeb & Schoenfeld Co. 





























PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 76.) 


Clarence E. Sills, who has a number of im- 
ported lines, recently visited the Pacific Coast 
trade. 

W. W. Hills, who recently moved from Salt 
Lake City to San Francisco, has joined C. J. Hil- 
gers, who maintains offices in the Pacific Build- 
ing. Saf 

Edwin Walter, of the New York office of 
D. N. & E. Walter & Co., is visiting the San 
Francisco headquarters of this concern. Frank 
Hoffman, of the upholstery and drapery depart- 
ment of this firm, has returned from a business 
trip to New York and has since left for the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

Sam A. Davis, representing J. H. Thorp & 
Co. on the Pacific Coast, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, plans to start on the road in 
March and will probably visit the New York of- 
fice of this concern before returning home. Busi- 
ness has been quite satisfactory of late and he be- 
lieves that the outlook in this territory is good. 

James Strain, of the rug, drapery and gift 
furniture department of Lipman, Wolfe & Co., 
Portland, and C. F. Hubbard, of the basement 
drapery, blanket and domestics department of 
this firm, visited the New York market recently, 
going East in the special car secured by the man- 
agement of this house for its buyers. 

The drapery department of J. F. Hink & 
Son, Berkeley, Calif., is to be enlarged, and more 
stock will be carried than formerly. 

Mrs. Grace Walton has opened a decorative 
studio at Van Nuys, Calif. 

A. Olsen has engaged in the upholstering 
business at Willows, Calif. 

Albert E. Pretty has disposed of his inter- 
ests in the upholstery and decorative firm of 
Peterson, Pretty & White, 130 E. Carrillo Street, 
Santa Barbara, to Emil J. Peterson and Adolph 
E. White. 

Wayne Armacost and Fred Lyle have en- 
gaged in the decorating business at Colton, Calif. 

J. A. Porter, vice-president and general man- 
ager of Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, and C. H. 
Field, of the interior decorating department, have 
gone to Europe., 

Mrs. Mary M. Rogers has opened a gift shop 
at 124 West A Street, Ontario, Calif. 

The W. Parker Lyon Furniture Co., Fresno, 
Calif., has changed its name to that of the Wil- 
liams & Sons Furniture Co. 

The West Coast Rug Mills have been in- 





corporated at Seattle, Wash., with a capital stock 
of $100,000, by A. C. Townsend and C. W. Stro- 
ther. 

F. S. Doernbecher, of Portland, one of the 
leading furniture manufacturers on the Pacific 
Coast, died at that city on January 27. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
Weinstock, Lubin & Co. was held at Sacramento 
on February 9, and directors were chosen as fol- 
lows: H. Weinstock, S. W. McKim, Jess Lubin, 
C. E. Phipps, C. Hails, Robert Weinstock and S. 
J. Lubin. The new officers are: President, S. J. 
Lubin; first vice-president, H. Weinstock; sec- 
ond vice-president, S. W. McKim; third vice- 
president and secretary, Jess Lubin; treasurer, C. 
E. Phipps, and assistant secretary, C. Hails. 

T. A. CHURCH. 


HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE 


John V. Purviss, a Wapakoneta, Ohio, druggist, 
has removed his wall-paper stock to another location 
where he has opened up as the City Decorating Store, 
adding rugs and draperies. 

Since removing to his new store at 17 Green 
Street, Xenia, Ohio, last year, Fred F. Graham _ has 
considerably increased his wall-paper business, Some 
time ago he bought out the stock of C. F. Johnston. 

The Springfield (Ohio) Paint & Varnish Co., wall- 
papers, Springfield, Ohio, have recently removed to 
more commodious quarters on Fountaine Avenue. 

Last year, P. H. Mayhew & Son, Springfield, Ohio, 
removed to larger quarters at 223 West Maine Street. 
He has found the moving very beneficial, judging by his 
increased business. 

Joseph H. Gnau, Springfield, Ohio, dealer in wall- 
paper and lace curtains, etc., removed recently to a 
larger store at 115 East High Street, opposite the Ban- 
croft Hotel. 

S. S. Smucker, Bellefontaine, Ohio, has been in 
the wall-paper and upholstery business for sixteen 
years. Increased business compelled him to move 
to larger quarters last October. 

G. H. Brockway, Lima, Ohio, recently opened at 
113 West Elm Street under the name of The New Five 
& Ten Cents Wall-Paper Store. 

The Richland Wall-Paper Co., 18 East Third 
Street, Mansfield, Ohio, was opened up some time ago 
by John Berger and R. H. Newman. 

fire a few weeks ago was quoted to have en- 
tirely destroyed the stock of the Staples Wall-Paper Co. 
of 423 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Otto Hylan, well-known decorator from Nash- 
ville, Tenn., died February 28, aged forty-two, of pneu- 
monia. He was prominent as a member of the Rotary 
Club of Nashville, Tenn. He is survived by his widow 
and two children. 

S. P. Logan has opened up an interior decorative 
business as the S. P. Logan Co., 232 Sixth Avenue, 
North, opposite the Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mr. Logan started when fifteen years old with Spillers 
& Thomas, of that city, and for the past two years has 
been general manager for the Otto Hylan Co. He has 
executed some important contracts in decorating homes, 
churches, etc., and being a young man, shows great 
promise for future work. 

The W. C. W. Co. opened up last year at 38 East 
Main Street, Xenia, Ohio. The proprietors are, T. G. 
White, E. B. Curtis and W. B. Wicke. They carry 
wall-papers and lighting fixtures, and do interior deco- 
rating. 
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GARRETT J. HART. 
ARRETT JEFFERSON HART died sud- 

denly at his home, Wilmington, Del., on Feb- 
ruary 18, following an attack of heart failure. 
Mr. Hart was sixty years of age. He served the 
state of Delaware for fifteen years as Adjutant 
General, from which office he retired in 1903, 
shortly after which he became associated with 
the sales force of J. B. Ryer & Sons Co., and 
later with the Chester Lace Co. 

Following his temporary retirement from 
the upholstery field, he served as secretary for 
four years to United States Senator Kenney at 
Washington. He was in the United States serv- 
ice during the world war, following which he be- 
came identified with Kier & Co., Philadelphia in- 
terior decorators, in their Wilmington, Del., 
branch. 

Mr. Hart’s death will be regretted by a host 
of friends in the upholstery field, particularly in 
the district about Philadelphia. He will be re- 
membered always as an affable and dignified 
gentleman of the old school. 


JACOB WILCKENS. 

The upholstery trade in New York will learn 
with regret of the death of Jacob Wilckens, which 
occurred on February 20. He was for many 
years connected with the firm of Bloomingdale 
Bros., Inc. Mr. Wilckens entered the store 
twenty-one years ago in the upholstery work- 
room, and eventually rose to be buyer and man- 
ager for that department. 

Funeral services were held at his home at 
Elmhurst, L. I., and were attended by many of 
his business associates. 


ALEXANDER G. AUGUST. 

N FEBRUARY 16, Alexander G. August, 

president of the Closter Shade Co. and treas- 
urer of Petigny Freres & Co., Inc., died at his 
home. His death was due to the disastrous re- 
sults of a nervous breakdown experienced over 
a year ago. Mr. August had many friends in the 
carpet and upholstery trades, as for some time he 
was manager of the carpet, rug and window shade 
department of the Tower Mfg. Co. He leaves a 
widow and two children. 

The business of the Cloister Shade Co. will 
be carried on by his associates and his widow, 
who always took a practical interest in her hus- 
band’s affairs. 
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Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. 
charge, One Dollar. 
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In every case regarded in strict confidence. 








FURNITURE DESIGNER, twenty years’ experience 
on finest period work, desires opportunity with first- 
class manufacturer. Best of references. Address “Ex- 
pert,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SECOND MAN in drapery department, 
thoroughly experienced in buying and selling. Ad- 
dress “Second Man,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY SALESMAN WANTED, local terri- 
tories; salary and commission for capable men. M. 
Lhowe, 35 East Nineteenth Street, New York. 
WANTED—DRAPERY FOREMAN for large Middle 
West city. No one considered who has not had ex- 
perience with exclusive and high-class decorators. For 
reference apply to Mr. Higby, care of F. Schumacher 
& Co., 7 West Thirty-Seventh Street, New York. Ad- 
dress “Middle West,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY AND LACE CURTAIN SALESMAN, 
now covering South and Middle West, desires non- 
traveling or inside position, wholesale only. Twelve 
years’ experience imported and domestic lines. Best 
references. Address “Inside,” care The Upholsterr. 
ESTABLISHED SELLING AGENCY, with offices in 
heart of Chicago loop, desires to add the best possible 
lines of curtains, draperies or upholstery fabrics, on com- 
mission basis only. One that can be sold to the jobbing, 








mail order, manufacturers, and large department store 
trade in Chicago. Can also handle Milwaukee. Thor- 
oughly acquainted in this trade and will give you quick 
action on right merchandise. Address “Merchandise,” 
care ‘Che Upholsterer. 
BOOK AND WALL-PAPER STORE for sale in Indi- 
ana city of 40,000. Brunswick phonograph agency. 
Can show profitable business, and will bear rigid investi- 
gation. Business for 1920, $100,000. Address “H. L. N.,” 
care The Upholsterer, 
COMMISSION.—Manufacturers’ agent, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Middle and Northwest territory, desires a 
mill line of velours for furniture manufacturers and 
large trade. Also curtain and kindred lines for uphol- 
stery and decorative trade. Address “Chicago Office,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN, calling on interior decorator, furniture 

and department stores of the better kind can now ob- 
tain exclusive territory to show by means of photo- 
graphs an extensive line of antiques and higher grade 
reproductions. Due to the reorganization of our sales 
force, an unusually attractive proposition is open to men 
of experience and established clientele. Address “Sales- 
men,” care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—Controlling interest in a well established 
_ wall-paper jobbing business. Clean stock and no liabili- 
ties. Address “X,” care The Upholsterer. 


NEW YORK OFFICE ROOM wanted by a Philadel- 
phia upholstery manufacturer with some concern pref- 

erably in a kindred line. Address “Philadelphia,” care 

The Upholsterer. 

DRAPERY CUTTER, DESIGNER and workroom 
foreman would like to make change. Best references. 

Middle West or Pacific Coast preferred. Address “Cut- 

ter,” care The Upholsterer. 


UPHOLSTERER, live wire expert furniture man, 
wishes position as foreman or furniture cover cutter. 
Address “B. M.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WOULD LIKE TO HEAR from man who has had ex- 
perience in manufacturing marquisette curtains. To 
one that can organize and run plant, have good proposi- 
tion. Give full details in first letter. Communications 
will be held in strict confidence. Address “Illinois,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
STORE TO LET—Ground floor with basement, ideal 
for decorative display. Large street window. No 
manufacturing. 51 and 53 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York. 
A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY is open for a pro- 
gressive man with moderate capital, familiar with drap- 
eries, furniture and decorating, to associate himself with 
established furniture and decorating shop in progressive 
New England city. Address “Shop,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
EXPERIENCED UPHOLSTERY BUYER, with New 
York office, desires additional accounts for which he 
will act as resident buyer. Address “Hustler,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
HAVE NEW YORK OFFICE—Want mill lines, up- 
holstery goods, lace curtains or kindred lines for 
metropolitan district. Address “Opportunity,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED BUYER AND MAN- 
AGER for an old established drapery and upholstery 
department in San Francisco. Full particulars and ref- 
erences desired. Address “San Francisco,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
YOUNG WOMAN, with knowledge of period styles 
in furniture and with two years’ experience with New 
York firm, desires a position with decorator. Pacific 
Coast preferred. Best references. Address “New 
York,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN for inside of wholesale upholstery and 
decorative house. Prefer those having experience in 
this line. State full particulars. Address “Decorative,” 
care The Upholsterer. 





FOR SALE—One of the most complete painting, deco- 
rating, wall-paper and hardwood finishing business in 
the country, situated in a first-class city. ‘his business 
consists of about 100 ladders, 3 swing stages, 22,000 rolls 
wall-paper, $1,000 worth of paints, varnish and stains, 
dry colors, church scaffold, in fact, everything pertain- 
ing to the decorating business. Office turniture com- 
plete. Do $35,000 worth of business per year. ‘Che 
reason for sale, retiring on account of old age. In- 
ventory $12,000. Will sell for $7,500. Rent $50 per 
month. Best location in Pittsburgh. We will pay you 
5 per cent. on sale price. Address “Inventory,” care ‘The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Experienced upholsterer at once. 
H. C. Murray Co., Willimantic, Conn. 
WANTED—A DRAPERY MAN, familiar with furni- 
ture and carpet business; good proposition, Give ex- 
perience and references. Clements, Chism & Parker, 
inc., Danville, Va. 
WANTED—AN UP-TO-DATE line of draperies and 
fabrics by a manufacturers’ agent maintaining own 
New York office; mill account only. Straight commis- 
sion. Address “Broadway,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED to carry one of the best val- 
ance lines in country. Liberal commission. A real 
money maker for the right party. Address The Art 
Embroidery & Button Co., 417 South Fourth Avenue, 
Louisville, Ky. 
WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 


YOUNG PROGRESSIVE SALESMAN, traveling 

Pennsylvania, Virginias, and parts of New England, 
with large following among drapery buyers, is open for 
a connection. Address B. Lewis, 97 Hamilton Place, 
New York City. 


UPHOLSTERY BUYER.—Thoroughly experienced 

upholstery, drapery and reed furniture buyer wishing 
to make change, will be open for position March 1. Pre- 
viously associated with largest New York City and 
Middle Western firms. Address “Buyer,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


FURNITURE FACTORY MANAGER.—One of the 

best known houses in America offers an unusual op- 
portunity to an experienced manager for a large factory 
producing only the finest type of cabinet work. Prefer- 
ence will be given to man with knowledge of design and 
European methods of work, one who has traveled in 
Europe or had actual experience there, and having abil- 
ity to handle men in a practical manner. Give complete 
details of experience which will be held in confidence. 
Address H. U. E., Post Office Box 5, Station F, New 
York City. 


Write 





Large New England Department Store 


Requires the services of 


DRAPERY WORKROOM ASSISTANT 


Must be experienced in decorative work, measuring 
and hanging draperies. 


Address “New England,” care The Upholsterer. 








OPPORTUNITIES 


to one that can qualify as to ability, and that would have 
the necessary business experience, together with a thorough 
knowledge of interior decorations, to become active in an 
establishment catering to the best class of trade in furnish- 
ings and decorations in the finest homes in this section of 
the country. The business is located in a mid-West city 
of 600,000 population. Would consider selling one-third 
interest. Do not answer unless you can furnish unques- 
tionable reference, as our proposition will stand closest in- 
spection. Address ‘‘Partnership,” care The Upholsterer. 
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